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the Winter. 


Put into a kettle of hot water any quantity of 
fresh shelled green peas; and after just letting 
them boil up pour them into acolender. When 
the liquor has drained off, pour them into a large 
thick cloth, cover them with another, make 
them quite dry, and set them once or twice in 
a cool oven to harden a little; after which put 
them into paper bags, and hang them up in the 
kitchen for use. To prepare them when want- 
ed, they are first to be soaked well for an hour 
or more, and then put into warm water and 
boiled with a few sprigs of mint, otherwise a 
little butter. 


METHOD OF KEEPING GREEN PEAS AND FRENCH BEANS. 


Into a middling sized stewpan, filled with 
young green peas, put 2 or 3 table spoonfuls 
of sugar, and place the pan over a brisk char- 
coal fire. As soon as the peas begin to feel 
the heat, stir them two or three times; and 
when they yield water, pour them out on a dish 
to drain off the water that comes from them. 
When drained, spread them out on paper in an 
airy room where the sun does not come ; and, 
that they may dry the more quickly, tarn them 
frequently. It is necessary for their keeping 
that they should not retain any moisture ; if they 
do they will soon grow mouldy. 

French beans may be managed the same way, 
and thas they will keep till the next season as 
well flavoured as when first gathered. 

Sonioni’s Bibliotheque Physico-Econom. 


<a 





To keep Green Peas.—Shell, and put them into 
a kettle of water when it boils; give them two 
or three warms only, aud pour them into a col- 
lendar. When the water drains off turn them 
on a dresser covered with cloth, and pour them 
on another cloth to dry perfectly. ‘Then bottle 
them in wide mouthed bottles, leaving only room 
to pour clarified mutton suet on them an inch 
thick, and for the cork. Rosin it down, and 
keep it in a cellar or in the earth. When they 
are to be used boil them till tender, with a bit 
of butter, a spoonful of sugar, and a bit of mint. 

Domestic Encyclopedia. 

Probably green corn might be preserved by 
either of the above methods, and thus the pru- 
dent house keeper may be provided with that 
palateable and nutritious substance at any and all 
times of the year. . 

_—_ . 

Cure for the Bowel Complaint.—Take a quan- 
tity of alder berries when perfectly ripe, press 
out the juice, set it over a slow fire, add as much 
brown sugar as will make it-palateable ; let it 
simmer till it becomes a thin syrup, and then 
add one third brandy, and cork it up for use.— 
One wine glass is a dose for a grown person, 
and in the same proportion for children. “{t may 
be given three or four times a day witbeut the 
smallest risk. ’ 


To prepare fruit for Children, a far wore whole- | 
some way than in Pies and Puddings.—Put ap- 
ples sliced, or plums, curra@fts, gooseberries, &c. 
into a stone jar, and sprinkle as much4oaf sugar 
as Hecessary among them ; set the jar on a hot 
hearth, or in a sauce pan of water, and let it re- 
main till the fruit is perfectly done. 

To make good Coffee out of Rye.—The rye is 
to be well cleaned, and then boiled till it is soft; 
but care is to be taken that it does not burst.— 
It is afterwards to be dried in the sun; or in an 
oven, and then burnt like coffee, and when 
ground it is fit for use. It may be infused and 
boiled the usual way; but if coffee equal to Mo- 
cha is required, half of this powder, mixed with 
half its weight of real coffee, gives a beverage 
fit for the Grand Turk, or to be served at the 
Coffee Hamblin of the Palais Royale.— The Chy- 
mist. 








For making Cream Cheese—Take new milk 
and if that should not be enough for the quanti- 
ty of cheese you wish, take the preceding meal’s 
milk: mix it all together, and as much boiling 


the runnet and let it stand half an hour after it 
comes; then take it out with small hoops, with 
cloths in them, changing them three times a day 
with wet cloths, rubbing them with a little fine 
salt; after laying 24 hours in that state, put them 
on dry cloths, still turning them three or four 
times a day.— American. Farmer. 








Effects of Temperance.—We find, from the 
Registers of the Society of Friends. or Quakers, 
tthat as a consequence of their temperance, one 
half of those that are born live to the age of 47 
years, whereas Dr Price tells us, that of the 
general population of London, half that are born 
live only 23 years!—Among the Quakers, 1 
in 10 arrives to 80 years of age; of the general 
population of London, only 1 in 40. Never did 
a more powerful argument support the practice 
of temperance and virtue. 


Best method of cleaning fine block tin covers, pa- 
tent pewter &c.—Where the polish is gone off, 
let the articles be frst rubbed over the outside 
with a little sweet oil on,a piece of soft linen 
cloth, then clean it off with dry pure whiting, 
quite free from sand, on linen cloths, which will 
make them look as wellas when new. ‘The in- 
side should be rubbed with rags moistened in 
wet whiting but without a drop of oil. Always 
wiping these articles dry, when -brought. from 
table, and keeping them from steam or other 
damp, greatly diminishes the trouble of cleaning 
them. 

at 


Y” Remedy for hoven Sheep and Cattle —A writer 
for the American Farmer in speaking of sheep 
which were hoven in consequence of having eat- 
en too freely of clover, says **the remedy which 
| applied was simply to tar a piece of rope and 
tie it in their mouth, and success uniformly at- 
tended the appiication. 1! am not able to state 





water as will make it milk warm, then put in| 


pose, that the disease is owing to wind in the 
paunch, and the tar occasions eructations, by 
which the wind is discharged and the auimal 
relieved. 

‘** | have known the same remedy applied to 
horned cattle with like success. In fact 1 never 
knew it fail. 

* When horned cattle are attacked, { have 
seen them relieved by making a hole witha 
knife or other sharp pointed instrument, in the 
side of the animal, and into the paunch, so as to 
let the air escape in that way. I have known 
this operation performed successfully, but we 
never, on our furm, did any thing more in such 
cases than merely to apply the tarred rope. 

**In turning cattle or sheep into clover early 
in the spring, care should be taken if the clover 
is rank, that they should not be turned in while 
there is much dew or wet on the clover, as when 
in that state it has a much greater tendency to 
wad and injure them. They should also be driy- 
en about continually for 15 or 20 minutes after 
being turned in, to prevent their eating too 
greedily, and thus injure themselves.” 


To Preserve the Teeth.— It is said that washing 
the mouth every morning with common salt wa- 
ter will preserve the teeth and gums, sweeten 
the breath, and answer every purpose of the 
more costly dentifrices, which genteel people are 
in the habit of using. 

Whooping Cough.—A plaster of Gum Galba- > 
num, applied to the chest cures this complaint.— 
Medical Adviser. 





rs \ 

To prevent fleas infesting rooms or beds.—T ake 
a few branches of pennyroyal and hang it up in 
the room, lay it on or near the bed ; or carry a 
few sprigs in the pocket, and the flea willnever | 
make its appearance.— Jbid, 

—=—= 

Bugs and fleas.—Sprinkle or wash the rooms 
and bed-rooms with common salt water, and 
those troublesome insects will generally disap- 
pear. 

~ O@O~ 
VEGETABLES IN ENGLAND. 

The Quarterly Review says that gardens ap- 
pear to have been first formed in Engtand in 
ia the early part of the 15th century. Com- 
mon cabbage was first introduced from the Ne- 
therlands in 1562. In the days of Milton, cld 
men remembered when turnips, carrots, early 
peas and rape were great rarities, being impor- 
ted from Holland. Cherries and hops were first 
planted in the reign of Henry the Eighth ; arti- 
chokes-and currants made their appearance in 
the time of Elizabeth. Potatoes were first 
known in England about the year 1586; for 
more than a century they furnished a luxury on- 
ly for the tables of the wealthy ; in the reign of 
James the First the price of potatoes was one 
shilling the pound. 


TEA IN BRAZIL. 
A few years since, some hundreds of Chinese, 





scientifically how the cure was effected, but sup- 


and a number of tea plants, were imported into 
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Brazil from China; and in 1820 the plan had 
so far succeeded that the number of plants a- 
mounted to 6000 ; but it was found that although 
the leaves had been prepared precisely in the 
Chinese manner, the infusion had a rough and 
earthy taste, without any of the fine flavor of 
the tea of China. By this time the Chinese 
had become home-sick; some had died and others 
left the garden and repaired to the town, and 
thus ended the tea project in Brazil. The 
Quarterly Review says the altempt to raise tea 
can never succeed where the price of labor ex- 
ceeds two pence or three pence a day. 
== 


ABSTRACTS FROM THE NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 


Cucumbers.—In the last No. of the Journal are 
reported twocuses of convulsions and delirium, 
produced by eating raw cucumbers with the 
green rind on, one of which terminated fatally. 
‘The symptoms were similar to those of a person 
suffering under the effects of some narcotic pois- 
on, of not a very active nature. 


Tumor.—A daughter of C. Baldwin, Esq. of 
Chelmsford, died in June, 1824, in consequence 
of a swelling on her shoulder, occasioned by a 
fall upon the ice while pumping a pitcher of 
water, in March, 1823. The tumor measured 
33 inches round the largest part, and weighed 
21 pounds. 


Cholera Morbus.—For the last seven years, 
the cholera morbus has been extending its rav- 
ages over the south of Asia. After scourging 
India three or four years, it extended in 1820 
through Sima and China, and visited the islands 
in the Indian Ocean. In 1821 it made its ap- 
pearance in Persia, Arabia, and the eastern part 
of Turkey. In a few weeks of hot weather 
60,000 persons died in Muscat and its environs, 
and in a few months 123,000 of the Whechabites 
perished. In Bassora and its neighborhood 18, 
000 died, in Schiraz 16,000, in Bender-Abush- 
er 14,000, in Jesd 7000, and in Bagdad 5000.— 
It attacked the Persiau’ army in the neighbor- 
hood of Bagdad and destroyed 2000. In 1822 
and 1823 the cholera extended in a northern di- 
rection to the Caspian Sea and the Russian 

- province of Sharvan, and to the west it reach- 
ed the Mediterranean, visiting Aleppo, Laodi- 
cea, &c. The Arabs call thie disease El-Houwa, 
a.¢. the Storm; it is also called the India plague. 


A case of remarkable costiveness is reported 
by Dr. Woodward, of Connecticut. “From April 
io September nothing whatever passed the bow- 
els, a period of exactly 138 days !” The pa- 
fieat recovered. 


Several cases of successful amputation at the 
hip joint have been recorded within few months. 


EZampshire Gazette. 
 —— 


cowWS. 

Kegr no more cows than you can keep well— 
one cow well fed will produce as much milk as 
- two indifferently. treated, and more butter, and 
if the cow be wintered badly, she will rarely 
recover, during the succeeding summer, so as 
to become profitable to the feeder. Cows should, 
dy all means, be housed in extreme weather, 
aod particularly those which give milk, or a fail- 
ure in the quantity of milk wiil be experienced. 
‘Wherefore, mstead of keeping twenty cows 








poorly fed, and but half of them stabled, sell ten, 
and give the remaining ten feed to the amount 
equal to what the twenty originally had 3 pro- 
cure constant stabling for them, and you will find 
that you will receive quite as much milk and 
butter in return, as w:.* derived from the form- 
er mode of treating. 20. Sweet potatoes, carrots, 
pumpkins, aod ground oats, are unquestionably 
among the best articles of food for milch cattle ; 
they occasion the milk and butter fo assume a 
fine flavour and colour, as well as increase of 
quantity.— Trenton Emporium. Y 

Composition for preserving all kinds of wood, the 
roofs of houses &c. from Fire and Water.— Lake 
one part of line sand, two parts of wood ashes, 
three parts of slacked lime, ground up with lin- 
seed oil and laid on with a painter’s brash. Air 
slacked lime will answer the purpose. The in- 
gredients ought to be ground together on a 
stone, like paints, afier passing through a tine 
sieve.—Nat. Intelligencer. 

, 

Essence of soap for shaving.—Take a pound 
and an half of fine white soap, in thin slices, and 
add thereto two ounces of salt of tartar; mx 
them together and put this mixture into one 
quart of spirits of wine, in a bottle which will 
hold double the quantity of the ingredients ; tie 
a bladder over the mouth of the bottle, and prick 
a pin throuzh the bladder; set it to digest in a 
gentle heat, and shake the contents from time to 
time, taking care to take out the pin at such 
times, to allow passage for the air from within ; 
when the soap is dissolved, filter the liquor 
through paper (to free it from impurities ; then 
scent it with a little bergamot.or essence of 
lemon. It will have the appearance of fine oil, 
and a small quantity will lather with water, like 
soap, and is much superior in use, for washing 
or shaving. 

=== 

To cure the colic in horses.—A correspondent 
of the American Farmer says, in substance, 
that linseed oil, administered in the quantity of 
from half a pint to a pint, in proportion to the 
violence ofthe symptoms, is a never failing rem- 
edy for colic in horses. Salts, he says, are some- 
times efficacious, but often fail in causes of colic. 

== 
From the American Farmer. 


WHITE FLINT WHEAT. 
Auburn, Cayuga Co., July 20, 1825. 
Mr Sainner. 

As there has been much said in your useful 
paper as to the origio of the white dint wheat, 
perhaps it might be of use to say something as 
to ite qualities. It is a fact, that those who have 
raised it the longest, are most io favour of it. 
The season with us has been remarkably good 
for all kinds of wheat ; yet the white flint wheat 
surpasses all other kinds. The proper time to 
test its peculiar excellence is in unfavourable sea- 
sons for wheat, as it is a hardier plant and has pe- 
culiar qualities to withstand a hard winter, and 
the ravages of the fly in the spring and summer. 
The only objectionl ever beard any one make 
to it was, that it was hard to thresh ; but we that 
have raised it some time, consider it a favoura- 
ble circumstance, as we can hurvest our other 
grain, and let the (lint stand eight or ten days af- 
ter it is ripe, and experience no injury by its 
sheiling or growing in the field. The rust aev- 


\totally given up. 


_er strikes it, nor does it shriuk by falling down; 
|and it answers well to sow again after wheat. | 
.last September collected a quantity of the white 
,flint for seed, and sent to different paris of this | 

ate, and to Vermont, where they had raised | 
‘bat little wheat for many years, on account of 
the insects and the winters. 1] have heard irom 
most of the places where I sent wheat, and the 
information is, that the white flint wheat excels 
all other kinds, and bids fair (o be a sure crop, 
where the cultivation of wheat had been almos 9 
I have selected and sold fo 
Robert Sinclair, of your city, (Baltimore,) 500 
+bushels of excellent clean seed, where the tar.’ 
|mers of yeur state can be supplied—and to thea | 
it cau cheerfully recommend it. 


Yours, respectiully, IRA HOPKINS 


[We should suppose that it would now be 
easy to obtain a knowledge of the peculiar quai. 
ities of this wheat, as tested by our own soil and 
climate, so much having been sowed last year 
in this state and Virginia. 
state, though publickly invited. has written even 
a line, to state matiers of fact and ebservation i 
regard to it. 
the other day, who had all cultivated this wheat, ? 
we heard it maintained by sume, that General) 
Cocke was right in identifying it with the law- 
ler wheat—and by others, that there was an ob- 
vious difference. When men of experience thus 
disagree upon subjects susceptible of being de- 
cided by actual inspection and comparison, it? 
does not any longer follow that “ seeing is be-| 
iieving,” and there can be no longer any want | 
of room for discussion in matters of agricultural” 
fact, move than in metaphysics. As to the as-/ 
serted solidity of the stalk, those which we have 
seen were hollow as other wheat.] Ep. Ax. Fan 
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ON THE SAGACITY AND USEFULNESS OF 
SPANISH SHEPHERD'S DOGS. 
Powelton, 182%. 
Dear Sin,—One of the most serious obstacles, © 


cur dogs. 


accompanied by some of the large. and power. © 
ful dogs of Spain, possessing all the valnable 


themselves. The important uses, to which they 
are applied, render them the objects of grent 
care among husbandmen, on the continent of 
Europe. In some countries, where the bound- 
aries of different proprietors, are often designat- 
ed, but by a stone or small ditch, they are sta- 
tioned as faithful sentiuels, to guard the flocks 
from attack, and to confine them to their prop- 
er grounds. Their ferocity when roused by ao 
intrader, their attachment to their own flock, 
and devotion to their master, would, in the up- 
cultivated parts of America, make them an ac- 
quisition of infinite value, by affording a defence © 
against wolves, which they readily kill, and va-_ 
grant.cur dogs, by which our flocks are oftes 
destroyed. kK 

The force of their instinctive attachment to” 
sheep, and their resolution in attacking every 
dog, which passes near to their charge, have 
been forcibly evinced upon my iarm, 





Yet no one in this ® 


In a company of practical farmers, 


to the improvement of sheep by the introduc. || 
tion of costly individnals, is the difficulty of ~ 
guarding them against the altacks of their nat 7 
ural enemies, (be various races of sporting and ~ 


The first importations of Merino sheep, were a 


characteristics of the English Shepherd's dog, | 
with sagacity, fidelity, and strength, peculiar to 7 
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A blandering laborer carefully confined, with 
1! my flock m the fold, one of my dogs from a 
Spanish bitch by an imported blood honnd.— 
He lay perfectly quiet, until dislodged by an old 
pwe, although his sire was so ferocious towards 


hould be killed. In other instances he shows 
he savage temper of the blood hound—even 


4owards the man by whom he is fed. 


I am aware, that in England, dogs are not now 


“much used upon enclosed lands—the more quiet 
races of sheep having been so generally iniro- 


luced, as to make the services of the little ani- 


mployed, merely in keeping together the flocks 
ot sufficiently important, to compensate for the 
Jisquiet occasioned by his restlessness and noise. 
As much difference exists between his habits 


end that of a fretfui car. 
| am, very respectfully, yours, 
JOHN HARE POWEL. 


JonaTHan Roeerts, Ese. : 
President of the Pennsylvania Agri- 


cultural Soctety. 


Extract from Parkinson on Live Stock. 


The sheep-dog is so essentially neceseary and 
useful to the shepherd and the drover, that it 
merits a place in this treatise. Various kinds 
ef dogs are made nse of for shepherding, as al- 
most any dog may he tanght to serve this use- 
ful purpose; but there is one particular breed 
which seems naturally the best adapted, viz. a 
rough sort, with very long soft hair, and distin- 
guished by being without tails, Their colour is 
black or blae, with a white ring round the neck, 
a bald face, and the belly and feet white. These 


dogs, although they appear similar, as to color 


and make, vary in size, and seem the one to suit 
the shepherd, the other the drover. 


shepherd. 


The county of Dorset lays claim to this hreed | 


degs is a necessary protection against the se 


verity of the weather, as they have to lie by the, 


fold side during many cold days while the shep- 
herd is dressing the flock. There is also a 
small sheep dog, long in the body, and short in 
the leg, with strong hair upon him; some of 
this breed are red, some are black, generally 
having white about the neck and face: they are 
to be found in Westmoreland and Cumberland. 
These dogs are so wonderfully sagacious, that 
it is well authenticated they know the brands of 
the sheep, and will select their master’s sheep 
from others, on parts of the mountains inacces- 
sible to man. For this service, they are better 
formed than the breed before mentioned; asa 
farge dog, on those. rocky mountains, would be 


Il animals, as to make it necessary that he 


and those of the grave shepherd’s dog of Spain, | 
as in the temper of the heavy English mastiff, 


The dog 
of the largest size stands as high as a sheep ; 
thns, when his teeth are broken in a_ proper 
manner, he can take a sheep by the ear, and. 
S from hie weight and strength, hold it withont 
injury: this the smaller sized dog could not do; 
but he seems nimbler, possessed of a more fiery 
spirit, and not so liable to tire; however, in 
folding pasture sheep, he appears to be too busy 
and to chase the sheep more than is necessary : 
the former, therefore, is most proper for vn [that those dog; my father had. 


sure-footed as those smaller short-legged dogs. 
In some parts of Lincolnshire, there is a strong 
large dog, larger than either of those before de- 
scribed, somewhat like a sort which is termed 
the house-dog : some of these dogs are possess- 
ed of wonderful sagacity. The shepherd who 
superintended my flock at Skegnest, and had 
the care of upwards of 4000 sheep during the | 





breed; the dog’s name was Ball. 
o'clock in the day the shepherd, or one of wand 
sons, wonld say, “Ball, it is time to go to shep- 





liable to fall down the precipices, not being so| have heen able to shepherd our flock » thont 
the assistance of one or two bheys, and then not 
with half the ease or so well 
clearly of opinion, that, on a large farta, where 
the pastures are spacious, a good dog is at least 
eqnal to one man. 


dogs is also great. 
at the time of sheep shearing, and of the hair a 
summer, in above 40 pastures, hac one of this! hat is commonly made: and the breed is now so 
About twelve | songht after, that the whelps are frequently sold 
for a guinea, or upwards each. 


a ‘ 


lam, therefore, 


The profit arising to the shepherd from these 
The dog is generally shorn 


[Gen. Lafayette has kindly profiered to the 


al, which in Great Britian had heen generally | herd;” on which the dog would set off, and) Editor of the American Farmer, a pair of the 


| regularly visit every pasture, to see if there | best shepherd’s dogs to be had in France.] 


; were any sheep overcast, a circumstance that, 
| from their long wool and broad backs, frequent-| 
ily happens in hot weather. 


have perhaps forty shee» or upwards to help, 
up, which he accomplished by putt g his nose | 
under the head, and raising the fore parts, until | 
the sheep conld rise. 

In the connty of Hantingdon, a very good 
method is practised, of pniting two posts at a 
proper distance one from the other, with a rail 
across, the height of a sheep, so that he may at! 
pleasure rub his back ; which is a great means 
of preventing sheep being over-cast, as it arises | 
from an itching on the back, and their allempt- 
ing to roll, to rob the part. When sheep get 


ont: but “Ihave known a sheep lie over-cast 
forty-eight hours, without injory. 


the sheep-dog. 
bringing through Doncaster, he walking betore 
them and they regularly followed him. Seeing 
this, the people thought the man delt in magic ; 
hot he had a dog, which the sheep knew was 
behind : the dog was not observed, as he went 
by the side of the walls, along the flag pave- 
ment, among the people ; and as the sheep pro- 
ceeded slowly, he crept into the passages and 
entries, and was not seen to notice either sheep 
or shepherd. 1 could mention many similar cir- 
cumstances, showing the great ase of these dogs, 
when well broke and properly managed. 

Some men have an utter objection to the 
He contended 
that those dogs chased the sheep unnecessarily 





-| When I returned to England, | bonght a large 


overcast, it sometimes occasions almost imme- | 
diate death; and where there are many crows) 
and ravens, they will peck the eyes of the sheep | 


1 saw another striking instance of sagacity in| 
A man had about sixty sheep | 


about, and heated them, thereby causing them: 
of dogs ; and they are certainly to be found more | to take the scab. From his reasoning | imbibed: 
generally in that county than in any other; but) the same prejudice; but when f was in lreland, | 
they are most frequently seen in Smithfield, at-| where the pastures were large, and the sheep, 
tending the London drovers. The hair of these | wild, | began to see tiiey would he useful. | 


Saami 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


It is pleasing to see a number of those vehi- 





The dog wonld in his round, on some dovs,' cles of information epringing up in the British 


North American Provinces. 

There have heen established for some time 
past:—At St. John’s Newtoundland, 1; Char- 
lotte, Prince Edward’s Island, 1; Halilax, 5; St. 
Andrews, NB. 1; St. John, N. B. 3; Freder- 
icton, 1; Quebec, 4; Three Rivers, (interrupt- 
ed at present) 1; Montreal, 8; Stanstead, i ; 
Brockville, U. C. 1; Kingston,¢; York, 3; Ni- 
agara, 2; total, 34. 

Part of the inhatitants of the frontiers of New 


| Bronswick. of Lower Canada, and a great part 


of those of Upper Canada, subscribe to the pe- 
riodical Journals printed in the adjacent Ameri- 
can territory, the circulation of which journals 
is very extensive in some parts of Upper Can- 
ada, owing to their low price and the facility of 
circulation, 

The new periodical publications established 
or about to be established, are: —The “ Phi- 
lanthropist” a newspaper. Halifax, Nova Scotia; 
The ** Mercory,” Miramichi. New Bronswick ; 
‘The * Bibliotheque Canadienne,” Montreal ;— 
The * Abeille Encyclopedique,” Quebec ; The 
* Canadian Freeman,” York, U. C. 

Of these publications six are in the French 
language, two of them in a Magazine shape ; 
thirty four in the English language, one of which 
is a Quarterly Review, and another a Magazine. 

The population supplied with periodical in- 
telligence and reading, by the abovementioned 
publications, is about one million of souls, of 
which more than one half babitually use the 
French language. 

— 

Brickmaking.—-{t ie stated in the Pittsfeld Sun. 
as a great day’s work, that eight laborers, with 
one team of oxen and a pair of horses, made on 
the 8th inst. at Laneshborough, 20,756 bricks. 


While economy is the order of the day, it 


Lir-colnshire dog, and two whelps of the rough May not be amiss to point out an item of which 
Dorset kind ; alter these dogs had been made it is believed a general ignorance prevails. It 
use of for a short time, instead of the sheep be-|!* well known to philosophers that when water 
ing wilder, they became pertectly submissive to commences to boil in the open air no additional 
the dogs: unless the dogs were there, they | fire can make it any hotter. A contrary opin- 
would not come near the {gid; bat the instant|!an prevails, and those employed in cooking 
the dogs appeared, they regniarly walked in| victuals, in order to accelerate the operation, 








with all the composure imaginable. We had| think that they cannot make the fire too intense. 
1500 sheep daring the summer, and one shep- | The fuel added for this purpose is, in fact, not 
herd, attended by the large dog, managed them only a wanton waste, but by causing a violent 
with seemingly little to do: in the time of har-| ebulition, it forces from the victuals, with the 
vest he worked the greatest part of the day ;| steam its finest flavour. How mach fuel io fam- 
and while moving the tarnip fold, the dag kept | ilies might be saved if, in cooking, no mere 
the sheep back, so that the shepherd conid shift; were ased than to keep the water that is used 
the hurdles alone.—Now this man would not j¥%t at the boiling poi, and it is. certain the 
victuals would be the betier for it. 
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PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING AGRICULTURE. 


Stated Meeting, July 19, 1825.—The President, 
Judge Peters, in the chair. The following com- 
munications were read: 

1. A letter from Roberts Vaux, accompany- 
ing one from ‘Vm. M. Carterct, a youth of 13 
years, resident in Southwark, who during the 
intervals of school hours, employed himself this 
season, in attending to the raising of silk worms. 
Specimens of the silk produced, were shewn. 
~-The society, desirous to encourage the pro- 
duction of silk in the United States, and to evince 
their approbation of the useful tendency of Mr 
Carteret’s occupation of his leisure honrs, unan- 
imously resolved to award him five dollars.— 
‘The letters were also directed to be published. 

2. A continuation of Dr Mease’s paper on the 
diseases and accidents to which farmers are oft- 
en, or particularly subject. ConcuSsions of the 
brain, strokes on the head, sprains, sore lips, in- 
flamed eyes, chilhlains, whitlows, burns and 
scalds, bites of snakes, stings of insects, bites of 
mad animals, hydrophobia, swallowing stones of 
fruits, particularly cherries, from an absurd no- 
tion of their promoting digestion, breathing the 
noxious air of wells, diseases from putrescent 
vegetables in cellars, or near a house, those 
from clearing wet land before draining it, and 
from cuts and scratches on the hands in skin 
ning dead farm stock, were tréated of, and ap 
proved remedies suggested ; with the means of 
prevention given in such cases as admit of their 
use. 


From the American Farmer. 


FRENCH MODE OF SHOEING HORSES. 


Each nation of Europe has its own peculiar 
mode of shoeing horses. [In America, we follow 
the English method, which is very different 
from the French. The national antipathies of 
the French and English prevent, in a certain 
degree, the adoption of each other’s improve- 
ments. An English physician. will pertina- 
ciously adhere to the use of emetics because 
the French prefer cathartics: on one side of 
the channe! the horses have long tails, while on 
the other they are docked close to the rump: 
and an Englishman would no sooner part with 
his prejudices in favour of his own mode of 
shoeing horses, to adopt the French practice, 
than he would part with his light pumps and 
his cough, to thrust his feet inte the wooden 
sabots of a Norman peasant. If we in America 
have national prejudices, (and who are without 
them ?) I trust they are neither so unreasona- 
ble nor so violent as to make us quite blind to 
the merit of other nations’ improvements. 

A French shoe is shaped nearly as the hoof 
of the horse is naturally worn when left un- 
shod. An English shoe is genetally flat, 
straight, and runs to a point at the toe. It 
would seem that a little reflection on the form 
of the foot, and the powers and actions of the 
horse, would indicate the proper mode of shoe- 
ing. When a moving horse rises upon his toe 
to deliver the weight of his body and transfer 
the exertions of his muscular force to another 
foot, reason suggests to us that he would tread 
more firmly and steadily upon a broad surface, 
supporting as well the sides as the extremity of 
his foot, than unon a narrow, trembling point ; 
veat he woulu pot be so liable to sprains and ia- 


juries in bis limbs; that be would move with a cold water, and the abuse of ardent spirits. Such 
clear unfaultering step, and travel in ease and periods of uninterrnpted health, however, can- 
safety. But the question has been solved by a not be expected to continue long in a country 
protracted, and to the animal, a suffering expe-, lke this, where winds blow every way and ey- 
rience, which a rational theory should have ery where —-As fruits become plenty, children 
long since settled. An English gentlemen w hol hecome victimes of diseases of the bowels— but 





‘have my horses shod in any other than the 
'French mode. But, the smith raised some ob- 


had travelled extensively on the continent, and 
made horses a subject of particular obsecvation, | 
‘said, that he had seen more flamed horses be- 
tween Harwich and London, than he had met 
with in a tour over all France, and this he 
rightly attributed to the different modes in which 
‘they are shod. 

1 had no difficulty, after turning the subject} 
over in my mind, in believing that the French 
mode at least deserved trial. The immediate | 
advantage which | proposed to mvyseli was to, 
,cure the stumbling of a horse which !} then oc- | 
icasionally rode. 1 was satisfied with the ex- 
periment, and found, on trial, other advantages 
| which I had not anticipated, and have now no ex- 
‘pectation that I shall, when it can be done, 


| 





jections to the plan. It was, he said, about five 
minutes’ more work to fil a set of shoes; that 
new shoes would be more seldom called for, 
these not being liable to be worn through at 
the toes; that the nails would not be drawn by 


straining on a hard road, nor loosened by strik- 
+] rn 


ing the toes against stones and runners, and 
that, on the whole, he deemed the. innovation | 
not for the good of the trade. 

In the hope that this item of French knowl- 
edge may be acceptable and perhaps useful to 
a portion of the American public, | offer it to! 
Mr. Skinner for his invaluable journal. 

CALVIN JONES. 

Wake Forest, May 21, 1825. 

[We intend in a fuiure number of the New 
England Farmer to give a more particular des- 
scription of the French System of shoeing: hors- 
es, together with some improvements, made on | 
that system by Mr Godwin, veterinary surgeon | 
to George IV, and member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons. Ep. or N. E. Farmer. } 

== 
From the Boston Medical Intelligencer. 





HEALTH OF JULY. 
It is truly wonderful that the health of all) 


classes of people has been so good the past month, | 
when we take into consideration the extreme heat | 


| 


of the atmosphere : but it demonstrates the truth | 
of our prognostications in the health report of! 
June, in which it was remarked that high tem- 
perature is not so unfavorable to health, as 
wher the weather is variable —Although the 
sun has long been shining with intense brilliancy, 
and the fields are becoming parched for the 
want of dews and showers, gentle breezes are 
now beginning to spring up—the lofty forest 
trees are bowing in the air—the clouds are roll- 
ing through the sky, and those who boast of be- 
ing weatherwise, are prophesying weather 
which will preduce something like a sickness in 
the months of autumn. 

During the month of July there has been no 
prevailing type of fever, no particular affections 
of the digestive organs, either among children 
or adulte, and comparatively but very few deaths, 
even in the dense population of our cities—ex- 











cepting from accidents, the improvident use of 


no! -o frequently in ecnsequence of using it too 
liberally, as from being permitted to indulge 
their appetites with it when in a crode state :-— 
ripe fra.t seldom injures any body ; it was made 
for man, and a kind Providence has bestowed it 
upon us at that peculiar season, when, in fact, it 


is not only necessary, but when it is in iis great. 


est perfection ; and those who use it treely—if 
only ripened well—will generally enjoy the best 
health. Eastern nations have ne such errone. 
ous notions about fruit, as have crept into the 
pericranioms of our mothers and nurses ; nor is 
there any evidence of its injurious effects on the 
health of individuals of any grade, in the West 
Indies, where the inoabitants could not subsist 
without it. 

Apples, pears, peaches, melons, &c. should be 


served np on the table, every day, while they 
‘are good, and whenever, in our climate they are 


no longer suitable, and would prove detrimental 
to health, by interrupting the ordinary functions 
of the system, nature invariably admonisives us 
of the danger, not only by lessening the abun- 
dance, but also by the diseases which are result- 
ing from a continued use of them at improper 
times.—People are governed in this enlighien- 
ed age, by art and arbitrary customs, rather 
than by that sage philosophy which results trom 
reason and experience. It is ridiculous as well 
as provoking, in the estimation of those physi- 
cians who have a comprehensive view of the 
structure, habits, and constitution of original be- 
ings,—and who have examined the machinery 


of man with a microscopic eye, and stadied the 


diseases to which each portion of his beaatifal 
and complicated fabric is liable, to hear those 
grave observations on ails and food, which have 
originated in ignorance, and which have been 
propagated from generation to generation, with- 
out truth and without judgment. 

Acid drinks and acid fruits, the present and 
the ensuing months, are the real sanatives of 
health, and no prejodice should prevent their 
use. These should not be denied to children, 
when their appetite craves and their nature re- 
quire that, which nature ordained for their con- 
sumption.— Eat or be eaten is one of the first laws 
of animal life ;—eat those things which were 
designed for food—but be temperate ; and health 
will be promoted, strength will be accumulated, 
and a long and comfortable life may reasonably 
be anticipated, 

Pulmonary consumption, that insidnous dis- 
ease, which is continually sweeping from exist- 
ence the fairest flowers of earth, those interest- 
ing objects of our care, those solaces of man in 
weal and woe—women-—and often in the very 
morning of their days, when youth and beauty 
heighten all their innate charms, has often had 
an origin in some false management in diet. Wo. 
men of delicate constitutions should habituate 
themselves to a variety of edibles ; they should 
try to live on almost every thing which hasa 
place in cookery and suits their stomach, and its 
tone, however delicate, will seon acquire new 
and vigorous powers, Pain in the side, the in. 
variable concomitant of some irregularities in 
the prime viz, will ofiener yield to agenerout 
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and nutritious mode of living, thau to boluses 
and powders.— To be well, ext well, and almost 
any thing which relishes the best—but skill re- 
member icnperance. 





From the Quarterly Reviews ; 


AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT. 

The most important, and one of the most ex 
tensive of all branches of national industry 1s 
agriculinre. Whilst affords the chief means 
of subsistence ‘o all, t finds employment tor a 
greater number of persons than any other oc 
cupation. Itis, however, from its nature, less 
susceptible of rapid imprevemeut than any other 
pursuit, The great principle, by the applica. 
tion of which the wealth and comfort of man- 
kind have been advanced, is the division of la- 
bor. But asthe favors of agr culture are not 
simultaneous, this principle is Capable of appli- 
cation tv them only ina very limited degree.— 
The same hand which at one season uses the 
reajing-hook or the scythe, must at another 
wield the flail, or exercise the spade or the hoe; 
hence, none acquire that very superior degree 
of experiness which might be obtained by con- 
stant adherence to the same description of op- 
erations. 

The uses of various kinds of machinery to 
abridge labor, have been bat little applied, and 
seem little applicable to the business of farming; 
the most important of those, which have been 
tried, the threshing mills, will scarcely repay 
the expense of their construction, unless they 
can be worked by water-power; drill ploughs 
and sowing machines have hitherto been used 
toa very limited extent, and in many districts 
of the kingdom are wholly unknown in practice. 


fon the former day, in presence of the Trustees, 


| Closed, each of the young gentlemen read a dis. | 





The winnowing machine, indeed, forms an ex- 


ble climate, it has forced itself into almost uni- 
versal adoption. 

The great body of agricultorists are tess open 
to the influence of improvement than any other 
class of the community. ‘Chey are indeed sin- 
gularly averse (o innovations, and view every 
change that is suggested with alarm or with con- 
tempt. This was manifested in England on the 
introduction of the turnip husbandry, about filty 
or sixty years ago; ata much later period, on 
the first cultivation of the ruta-baga, or Swe- 
dish turnips and is siill experienced wherever 
the mangel-waurzel is first attempted to be raised. 
The same. spirit prevails amongst our agricul- 
tural laborers, and makes it very difficult to as- 
sist their operations by any alteration of their 
old habits, or improvement in their implements 
ofwork. Thus the Hainault short scythe and 
crook enabi« the workmen habituated to its use 
lo reap nearly three times as much wheat in a 
day as can be done with owr English reaping- 
hook, and Sir George Rose at his own expense 
brought over some Flemish reapers to instruct 
our workmen in the use of them. The effort 
was of no avail, and we believe the practice, 
80 far from spreading, is not now fellowed even 
on the spot where the attempt was made. 

Although, however, from its nature, the pace 
of agriculture is necessarily slow, yet in Eng- 

and we have advanced at a rate which may be 
denominated rapid when it is compared with 
that of our neighbors, 


a ee 


GARDINER LYCEUM. 

The annual examination of the Stodents of| 
this Institution, took place on Monday and ‘Fues- | 
day of last week—of the first and second classes, | 





and of the third or eldest class, on the latter day, | 
hetore the Trustees and Visiters, and a respect- | 
able audience of citizens and ladies from this and 
ihe neighbouring towns, ‘The proficiency man- 
ested by the scholars in their several pursuits, | 
affords continved encouragement to the friends | 
of the Lyceum, of its utility and success. Que | 
Ciass have now gone forth, bearing the evidence } 
of “ time well spent,” and prepared by their at- | 
lainments, menial cultivation and indusirions 
hatits, to engage in the business of life, with fair | 
prospects ot usefulness. In addition to the at- | 
tainment of knowledge of practical use, one ob- | 
ject oi the Lyceum. is to give to the mind a firm- | 
ness and power of comprehension, without which | 
all its Operations are uncertain and conjectural. 

There is probably no part of education so lit- 
tle attended to in general, as the contro! and dis- 
cipline of the intellectual powers, while at the’ 
sume time there is none of more importance, or 
upon which the character and success of the stu- | 
dent so closely depend. The arrangement of 
studies at the Lyceum is well adapted to give 
enlargement to the mind and to require that ex- 
ercise of thought which qualifies it for higher 
subjects, and more enlarged conceptions. It was, 
obvious from the examination of all the students, | 
that this important object has not been neglect- | 
ed in the course of instruction which they have 
received. 

Alter the examination of the Third Class had | 





sertation upon subjects connected with the de. | 
sign of the Institution, which, although weil writ. | 


ception to the general rule, for by performing | ten, exhibited fewer of the attainments of rhet- 


its work in all states of the weather in our varia- | 


oric, than of accurate sentiments and maturity 
of judgment. The following was the order of 
their delivery: 
Dissertation on Internal Improvements. 
By Geo. L. Roginson. 
By Rurvs M. Gay. 
By A. G. Davis. 


On the food of Plants. 
On the character of Berthollet. 
On the resources of Maine. By Ww. Brunce. 


iN. W. 











On Rail- Ways. By Joun A. Brapstreet. 


At the close of these performances, Mr Hare, 
the Principal of the Lyceum, dismissed the Class 
from his farther care and instruction, in a well 
written and interesting Address—replete with 
affectionate advice, and with powerful motives 
te industry, and good morals. 

Among the Visiters, present, were the Gov- 
ernor of the State, and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives—the former of whom has 
given repeated instances of his attention to the 
interests of the Lyceum and the cause of learn- 
ing in the State. Under his administration, this 
Institution has been founded, has received the 
public patronage, and has now given its “ first 
fruits,” to the community, with a well founded 
promise of adding much to the sum of scierice 
and learning in our country. 

Two Professorships have recently been estab- 
lished at the Lyceum. One of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy, the other of Agriculture and 
Natural History, and have been placed under 








the care of gentlemen well qualified to discharge 
their duties, 


At the late meeting of the Visiters, Cuanes 
8. Davers, Esq. of Portland, and H. W. Fuiter, 
sq. of Augasta, were chosen to supply vacan- 
cies existing in that Board. 

The continued munificence which has been 
extended toward this Institution by the gentle- 
man who so largely contributed to its establish- 
lishment)--the public patronage,—the attention 
and favor shown to it, by intelligent and prom- 
iment individuals in various parts of the State,— 
the good order prevailing among the students, 
and the evidence which they afford of advance- 
ment in knowledge. conspire to render its pros- 
pects of usefulness highly flattering, and to en- 
courage the youth of this State to avail them- 
selves of ils advantages.— Eustern Chronicle, 





WILD RICE, 
Mr. Darby, the geographer, says the most 

vatnale vegetable production of Michigan and 

Territories 1s the wild rice. (zizania 

aquatica.) It grows abundantly in the marshes, 

ponds, lakes, and rivers of these territories, and 

exists upon other Streams and lakes in a greater 

or less quantity from Louisiana to the Arctic 
circle. It vegetates spontaneously; the appear- 
ance is more beautiful than that of wheat; and 

the grain is sweet and nutritious. A western 

writer describes it as “growing 6 or 7 feet above 

the water, where the water is from 1 to 7 feet 
deep, the stalk resembling the reed-cane of Ken- 
tacky, and the branches those of oats.” Some 
Indian tribes live almost entirely upon this vege- 
table.—In the narrative of Major Long’s Expedi- 
tion to the sonrce of St. Peter’s river, it is sta- 
ted that the Chippewas chiefly subsist upon the 
wild rice, and the manner in which they obtain 
it is thus described: “They go in canoes, two 
men in each canoe armed with long poles, into 
the rivers or lakes where it grows; one of the 
men with his pole turns down into the canoe 
the plat from one side and the other thrashed it 
until all the grain is separated from the stem.— 
The same operation is performed on the other 
side ; after which they remove the canoe to an- 
other place and continue until they have obtain- 
ed a supply. They often collect with ease from 
20 to 30 bushels per day.” The grain is subse- 
quently dried, trampled under feet to separate 
the hull, and winnowed by stirring in it wooden 
platters exposed to a gentle wind. 

| It is possible that this wild rice will grow in 
the marshes, ponds and rivers of New England. 
| We hope the experiment will be made.—Judd. 

—- __} 
Tiseases AND INSECTS WHICH ATTACK PasTEL. 


Pastel is subject to but few diseases. It is one 
|of the most hardy plants, and well calculated to 
withstand the intemperature of the seasons.— 
The only disease, within our knowledge, which 
is injurious to it, is that which covers the leaves 
with spots or yellow pustules. There are no 
'means of checking the progress of this disease, 
‘but by gathering the leaves, which should be 
done without delay; otherwise a great part of 
them will be unfit fordyeing. This is done, not- 
withstanding they may not have come to ma- 
turity. 

Grasshoppers, catterpillars, a species of spi- 
der, snails, and May bugs, atlack and destroy 
more or less of the leaves of pastel. As many 
of these insects should be destroyed as possible; 
their ravages are sometimes so great, a8 to ren 
der it necessary to re-plant the fields. 
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Before we speak of the crop, and the mode 
of preparing the leaves of pastel, we will de- 
scribe the method of procuring the best seed, 
the kinds of crops which may succeed each other 
in the course of cultivation ; and lastly, we will 
consider this plant as an object of fodder for 
cattle. 


Manner of procuring the Seed.—A certain num- 
ber of plants should be reserved for seed. If 
there shon!d be among them any roots of bas- 
tard pastel, they should be carefully eradicated, 
so that when the seed is gathered, it should be 
of the first quality. The method which is gen- 
erally followed, but which is not the best, con- 
sists in preserving those plants fur seed which 
have been cut the first year, as many times as 
possible. These plants shoot anew, and in the 
following spring and summer, produce the stalk 
on which the seed grows; but enfeebled by the 
preceding cuttings, their vegetation is not so 
active, and as the seed is diminished in quantity 
and quality, it is best to reserve the necessary 
plants for seed, without cutting them at all, er, 
at most, not more than twiceg and then only the 
most inferior leaves should he cit. 

The seed is ripe in June; [probably later 
in this climate ;] at that time they are external- 
ly of a dark blue color, and yellow inside, and 
begin to fall from the stalk, which is from three 
and a half to six feet high. 

The seed is gathered by hand, or the stalks 
eut with a sickle, and left fora short time upon 
the ground, until they are sufficiently dry, when 
the seed is threshed out with a flail, winnowed 
and preserved like other seed in a dry place.— 
Half an acre will furnish sufficient seed to sow 
twenty acres.—Dearborn’s Treatise. 
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INFORMATION REQUESTFD.—A gentleman wishes 
to be informed if the sort of Pear entitled Long 
tailed Muscat of Jutunn, is to be found in this 
country, and what are its properties 2? Any in- 
formation on this subject addressed to the Edi- 
tor of the New England Farmer, will be thank- 
fully received, aod communicated through the 
medium of this paper. 


Garpiner Lyceum.—The following is a synop- 
sis cf the course of studies at this flourishing 
Institution. An account of its late examination 
will be found in a preceding page of this day’s 
paper: 

First year,—Ingersol’s Grammar, and Read- 
ings ; Bezout’s Arithmetic ; Worcester’s Geogra- 
phy ; Legendre’s Geometry, and Algebra. 

Second year,—-Trigonometry, Heights and 
Distances, and Surveying, trom the Cambridge 
course of Mathematics; Blair’s Rhetoric ; Cot- 
ting’s Chemistry ; Enteld’s Philosophy ; Davy’s 
Agricoltural Chemistry ; Projection and Naviga- 
tion, from the Cambridge course, &c. 

Third year,—Entield finished, if not before ; 
Smellie’s Philosophy of Natural History, by Dr 
Ware; Conversations 00 Political Economy ;— 
‘Spheric Geometry and Trigonometry ; Applica. 
tions of Spheric ‘Trigonometry, contained in the 
Cambriage conrse ; Application of Algebra to 


Geometry; Federalist; Stewart's Philosophy of 


the Mind, &«. During the three years, occa- 
siowal recitations from Scripture History,Paley’s 


Natural Theology and Evidences of Christiani- 
ty, Compositions and Declamations. 

An experimental Farm is attached to the In- 
stitution. Those scholars who are designed for 
any particular parsuit, have increased opportu- 
nities to acquire instruction in it. None are 
admitted under 14 years, and three years are 
considered necessary to complete the course of 
studies. 

Ow O-— 


SORRESPON DENCE. 


Farucrs’ Prosrects.—A letter from an oblig- 


tor of the New England Farmer, under date of 
August 2, 1825, states that * the prospects of the 
farmer are very flattering in this section of the 
country. [ think there was never euch an abun- 


ing correspondent in Woodstock, Vt. to the Edi- | 


think proper to call themselves, or to send their 
gardeners, with a nete from their employers, 
mentioning the sorts they are desirous of obtain- 
ing for their gardens. As my business avocations 
will not permit me to remain at home after nine 
o'clock, gentlemen will please to attend to the 
hours prescribed, and thereby avoid disappoint- 
ment to themselves, or useless labor to their 
gardeners. 
1 will with pleasure also furnish them with 
a tew plants of the Dounton, Roseberry, and flat 
and round hautbois strawberries, which have 
Leen propagated from plants sent me also hy 
the Horticultural Society of London. The three 
tirst are, | believe, new in this country.—Below 
1 subjoin a list of the fruits, and remain 
Respectfully your ob’t serv’t, 
SAMUEL G, PERKINS, 





dance of English Hay cot in the county of Wind- 
sor, in one season, as in this. English Grain is 
very good; and Corn now looks well, though it 
begins to need rain.” 

A letter from a gentleman in Tiverton, R. I. 
to the Editor, says,—“ the weather, generally 
speaking, has been uncommonly fine with us this 
season ; vegetation never looked more promis- 
ing ; and, judging from present appearances, the 
labours of the farmer will be rewarded with an 
abundant harvest.” 

We have received similar accounts from dif- 
ferent parts of the Union, which prove that, not- 
withstanding the late severe warm weather, the 
prospects of the farmer—generally speaking— 
were seldom better. 


The liberal and patriotic offer of the gentleman who 
has subscribed to the following article merits the atten- 
tion, and will receive the thanks not only of those who 
cultivate fruit trees, but of the whole community.— 
Fruit of a good quality is as easily cultivated as that 
which is bad or indifferent, and is not only more sale- 
able, and more palatable but more wholesome. Fine 
fruit, considered as an article of diet and regimen, iro 
more importance than is generally supposed. Good 
ripe pears and apples, particularly those which have 
been prepared by cooking, or the action of fire, are bet- 
ter antidotes against fevers, and the diseases called the 
complain @ of the season, than all the pills and potio.-s 
ofan apothecary’s shop. We might e large on this 
topic but believe that the proffered donations of Mr 
PeR«K1INS will be duly appreciated without any com- 
ments on their value. 

; Boston, August 8, 1825. 
T. G. Fessenven, Eq. 
Editor of the New England Farmer. 


Sir— Having received, last year, from the 





Pears. “lorella, 

Beurre d@hiver, Sass:omont, 

| Beurre Royale, Hardenpoint, 

| Bourgemestre, Doyenne Gris, 

‘Scotch Bannock, Bergamotte Penticoste, 
Donble de Guerre, Beurre d’Aremberg, 
Dumbarton, Calbasse Rose, 
Gracieuse, Sylvanges, 

Grand Bretagne d’Au- |Charles d’Antriche, 

Honey, {tomne, Plums. 
| Princesse d°Orange, |Brecette, 

| Passe Colmar, Quetche d'lialie, 

‘Saint Ghilian, Strawberries. 
Passe Madeleine, Dounton, 

Vicar, Roseberry, 
Vierge, Round & flat Hautbois, 


Mr Prince's Sreps.—A respected correspond- 
ent at Harvard, Mass. in a letier tothe Editor of 
‘the New England Farmer, has the following re- 

marks upon the comparative value of the Amer- 
ican and toreign seeds: 


| “™ [have made a very fair experiment this 


¢ Year upon some Mangel Wurtzel seed procured 


at your office last spring, and raised by Jonw 
, Prince, Esq. of Roxbury, compared with the 
English which was from two different sources ; 
the result was altogether in favour of the Amer- 
ican seed.” ‘ 


STATE OF AGRICULTURE IN RHODE ISLAND. 
_ The following remarks on the present state of agricul- 


ture in some parts of Rhode Island, are from the pen | 








Tae iy ops 


Sng: cerrerrvencs 


“he 4 


of an enterprising and intelligent gentleman in that | 


state, and were lately addressed to the Editor of the 
New England Farmer: 


* Our farmers, generally, are very much at 
tached to the system of agriculture which they 


Horticultural Society of London, through their have received from their ancestors. Although 
Secretary, Mr Sabine, and from other sources, they will admit that some improvements may 
which may be considered as good, some new va- | be made upon their present mode of practice, 
rieties of pears and plams, trom which I have vet placing but little confidence in newspaper 
propagated, by grafting, a safficient number of communications, generally, and overrating the 
scions to admit of a pretty general distribution | time and expense necessary for makiag experi- 
of buds to such gentlemen as are in the practice ments, they choose to move on in the old beat- 


medium of your paper to give notice that | shall | affords to the liberal and well informed farmer. 
he at home at my estate in Brookline from sev- 
en until nine o'clock A. M. on Tuesday, Wednes-| ture and composition of the soil, and the chem- 
day, and Thursday of next week, that is on the | ical properties of different manuring substances, 


tivering buds of the foilowing new and rare wa-|tage. Some lands are best fitted for corn, some 
rieties of pears and ploms, as of any other fruits} for grass, and some for other vegetables; aid 








in my possession, (o any gentlemen who may ‘to éelect a soil congenial to the growth of the 


* We must become acqnainted with the na- | 


16th 17th and 18th inst—for the parpose of de-| before we can till our lands to the best advan. | 


of cultivating fraits,—I beg leave through the en path, rejecting the assistance which science | 
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plant, and to apply a manure agreeable (o the 
pature of the plant and seil, requires the knowl- 


edge of the chemist, in conjunction with the la-, 


bors of the farmer. 

As all men are not chemists, and but few farm- 
ers are willing to engage in this work, the plan 
of your paper seems to be exactly suited to the 
present state of things; where for a small sum. 
every farmer may become acquainted with the 
labours and discoveries of scientific mea in the 
very department in which they are so deeply 
interested. Indeed we have but few intelligeut 
men among the cultivators of our soil. It is 
certainly very desirable that your valuable pa- 
per should have a more extensive circulation ; 
for it cannot fail to rouse the attention of agri- 
cultoral men by exciting enquiry, and encourag- 
ing them in promoting the best interests of ou: 
country. 

I planted a small bed of woad in my garden 
(the seed of which you gave me) about the mid- 
die of May. It came up in about ten days and 
grew very well, many of the leaves measuring 
nearly a foot in length, but as they hold their 
colonr | have not gathered any. Had it been 
planted early in the spring, { have no doult, it 
would have ripened sufficiently long ere this 
J distributed several parcels of the seed in dif- 
ferent parts of the town, which were planted in 
diferent soils ; and as far as | have heard they 
are doing well. { believe the land in this place 
would bear woad in abundance ; and the expe- 
diency of introducing the cultivation of it on ao 
extensive scale, must depend upon the expense 
of preparing it, ard the price it bears in the 
market. P. G. 5. 

~e@e-— 
TO MAKE ITALIAN CHEESE. 

A pint of cream, a teacup of white wine, juice 
of two lemons, a teacup full of isinglass ; sweeten 
it to your taste, mix the ingredients with the 
cream, put it into a cold bason or what other 
shape you please, and turn it out the next day. 
The isinglass must be boiled, strained, and put 
iuto the other things when cool. 

N. B. An ounce of isinglass in two cups of wa- 
ter boiled till it comes to one. 

pf 
TO PREVENT CHIMNIES FROM TAKING FIRE. 

The pargering mortar (so called by masons,) 
for plastering the inside of chimnies, mixed as it 
generally is with lime, sand and horse manure, 
made into mortar ; let there be a pickle made ot 
salt and water pearly as strong as that you use 
with meat, and the mortar wet with it instead 
of pure water— salt sand and sea-water, where 
it can be had, will answer the same end to mix 
with the lime and horse manure. Chimnies plas- 
tered with this composition, on every damp or 
rain, will grow moist, and the soot will fall off 
without any inconvenience. This may be reli- 
ed on, and the expense isso trifling, no one 

should hesitate to do it, for it can do no barm at 
all events, and it may save houses and towns. 
=> 


New and important Inveniion.—Mesers. Eben- 
ezer and Joho Prentiss of this town, have inven- 
ted a machine for Mowing, by which a man and 
a boy with a horse, will cot as much grass as 
six of the best mowers, and as smooth. The 
machine was lately tested in presence of sey- 
etal gentlemen ; and we upderstand more than 


real.zed ihe expectations of the inventors. It, Internal Improvements.—The Uniied Staies Vigi- 
periorms equaliy well oa uneven or even ground. neers under Me Nett. have finished their surveys of 


NV. London Gazette. | portion of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, and pre- 
‘ceeded to Vittsburg. They have examined two routes, 
,one of which will reqnire 100 more locks than the 





Mr Abner Stearns Jr. an ingenious mechanic of Win- 
chester, N. H has invented a new improved jack whee) | 
and spindle, suitable to atiach to two or three runs of | 
mill stones on one horizontal wheel. 


New Metal.—A new metallic composition has late- 
ly been invented by Dr. Geitner, au able chymist in | 
Saxony, the properties of which closely resemble those 
of silver. It is malleable, is not subject to rust, and | 
is not liable to become tarnished. This composition 
has already been made use of in the manufacture of | 
candlesticks, spurs, X&c. and will in all probability | 
(according to some of the foreign scieutific journals) 
be converted into a substitute for plated goods. 


The Great Ship.—The Canadian Courant states that | 
upwards of 300 men are now engaged in loading this | 
enormous vessel, and ten horses are employed ii rais- | 
ing the logs with the assistance of pulley and tackel | 
from the ship’s side. 

Hayti.—France has formally acknowledged the in- | 
dependence of the republic of Hayti, and the govern- | 
ment of Hayti, in consideration of this acknowledgment, | 
has agreed to pay a large sum to the French colonists, | 
who formerly possessed estates in that’ island. This is | 
the first Christian nation of colored people that has ever | 
been recognized as independent. | 


Emanceipation.—The gentleman who lately emanci- | 
pated 88 slaves is Mr. David Minge, of Charles City | 
county, Va. The value of these siaves at present pri- | 
ces is $26,000, and Mr. M. expended about $3009 in 
chartering a vessel to convey them to Hayti, and in 
purchasing provisions, articles of husbandry, &c. He 
also distributed to them as they were about to go on 
board above 600 dollars, intending that each individual 
should receive seven dollars. 

Auvother gentleman near Richmond has lately eman- 
cipated 60 slaves and made provision for their remov- 
al and support. 

A lady in Bourbon county, Ky. lately deceased, pro- 
vided by will for the emancipation of her slaves, 40 in 
number. 

The London Journeymen Tailors have entered into an 
alliance offensive and defensive against the ladies—all 
hands have turned out, and refused to touch thimble, 
goose, or bodkin, until the masters refrain from giving 
any portion of their work to females. 


Singular accident.—A short time since, a young lady 
in Swanzey, while engaged ina factory, had the mis- 
fortone of being completely scalped. Her hair caught 
in some of the machinery, by which she was raised sud- 
denly from the floor to the height of two or three feet, 
when the skin on the back of her neck was instantly 
rent, and stripped over ber head quite to her forehead, 
taking off all her hair, and leaving her scull entirely 
exposed and bare. The operation was so quick that 
she did not realize any pain till some time after the 
accident happened ; nor has the pain at any time since 
been so excruciating as might have been expected.— 
She is in a fair way of recovery, and will probably be 
soon restored to her usual state of health.—.V. Bed. pa. 


It is proposed in Connecticut to raise a Monument to 
the memory of Col. Ledyard and his companions, who 
were inhumanly slain on Groton Heights, by the troops 
of Arnold, in 1781. 


Bunker Hill Men.—The number of old soldiers who 
have furnished evidence to the Adjutant General that 
they were in the battle of Bunker-Hill, is 141. The 


bounty of the State was never better bestowed than on}. 


these worthies. 

It is mentioned, that Col. Swert is preparing for a 
new edition of his Historical Sketch of the battle of 
Bunker-hill.— Cent. 


Ata public dinner given to Dewirr Cuiiwtox, in 
Ohio, he was complimented by Gov. Morrow, in the 
following neat .cast :— 

Our Guest, Gov. Cuinton.—He will need no mon- 
ument but his works; his marb.e is in bis country’s 
hiils; the engraving, its Canals; the waters he has 
taught to flow will perpetuate the verdure of his me- 
mory. 





other.—Each iock is estiniated to cost $16,000. Each 
mile of the Canal g00v, 


From Colombia.—Vapers from Bogota to 27th June, 
give the official particulars of a battle at Viliche, and 
the death of the Spanish General OLENETA, of wounds 
received in it. Callao continued closely invested ; 
aud an American vessel bad beca captuied in attempi- 
ing to evade the blockade. 

















Mesrs Goopwis & Sons, Hartford, Con. are appoin- 
ted agents for the New England Farmer; and are at- 
thorized to receive subscriptious, moneys, &c. oa ow 
behalf. 

OR SALE—several fine calves, both male and {e- 
male, from the bull Admiral. 


This noble animal is of the new Improved Durham 
Short Horned breed,—he was presented to the Agricul- 
tural Society of Massachusetts, at anv expense of near 
seven hyndred dollars by Sir Isaac Coifio who sent hint 
from England for the purpose of improving the breed 
of cattle in his native state. 

Pedigree of bull Admiral from John Wetherell Kirk-- 
by Maleroy 28th. May 1823. Is two years old, a beaue 
tiful roan, got hy North Star—dam by Comet (who 
was sold in London for one thousand guineas) grand- 
dam by Weliington—great granddam by Danby—North 
Star was by Comet—dam by Baronet—granddam by 
Cripple—great granddam by Irishman—great great 
granddam by Hubback. 





The following is a specimen of the quantity of milk 
given by some cows of this breed belonging to 1]. Whit- 
aker of Greenholme. 

Yellow Rose at 3 y’rs. old 4 galls. 2qts. twice a day 

66 + 


oe es 4 yrs. old 4 os 3 +e 
Red Daisy - - a, a si 
Magdalena - - 4and upwards ‘* “ 
Wiidair ei . . ¢ 
Western Lady - -'. = . . 
Venus . 6 yrs.old 3 * 1° . . 
Alfrede - a es . ‘ 
Adela, first calf - 7, = a 6 ‘ 
Yarm - - __ hla, Bap . : 


Moss Rose, at all times a moving mountain of flesh, 
2 gallons, all wine measure. 


Reliance may be placed on the purity of the stock, 
The calves of Admiral have proved very fine, and are 
peculiarly calculated for the stall and dairy. For fur- 
ther particulars, inquire of E. HERSEY DERBY, 


Salem, July 25, 1825. 
i" EMOIRS of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Socie- 
ty; with selections from the most approved au- 
thors, adapted to the use of the practical Farmers of 
the United States; 1824. Illustrated with several cop- 
perplate engravings of animals and numerous cuts of 
machines and agricultural implements.—For sale by 
CUMMINGS, HILLIARD & CO. 
No. 134 Washington street. 





Price $1.25. 


OR SALE, a very fine Milch Cow, not five years 

old, that has given the present season on grass 
feed alone, eighieen quarts of milk a day. She is a 
fine looking animal, in perfect health. and is not offer 
ed for sale for any fault. Inquire at this office. 








PARSONS & CO. City Furniture warehouse, 
e Union Street, near the Union Stone, keep con- 
stantly on hand for sale, a general assortment of furni- 
ture, chairs, looking glasses, feathers of all kinds, fire 
sets, brushes, bellows, &c. &e. 








ECEIVED by the Topaz, and for sale at the Ag- 

ricultural Establishment, 108 State Street. one 
of the London Company’s Portable Corn Mills, well 
calculated for the use of the practical farmers, for the 
present dry season. July 29. 


O PRINTERS-— For sale, a font of Pica. but little 
worn. Inquiry may be made oj the Publisher of 
the Farmer; or a line may be dropped to M. H. Boston, 
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- schach of the age, the conqueror of the faith, 





ARTICLES ABRIDGED FROM THE LONDON LITERARY 
GAZETTE. 

Egypt.—The viceroy of Egypt meets with 
many obstacles in his attempts to introduce the 
cotton manufacture ; in consequence of the heat, 
the thread breaks, the wood of the machinery 
splits, and the dust impedes the wheels. His 
salt-petre manufactory yields annually 150 tons 
of nitre; the evaporation is performed in the 
sun in basins. A colony of Syrians settled at 
Zabazik, have planted a million of mulberry 
trees, to cultivate silk, but not much silk, has 
yet been produced. 


Literary curiosity — The king of Oude, in In- 
dia, has himself composed a splendid work, in 7 
volumes, the title of which in English is—- The 
Seven Seas; a Dictionary and Grammar of the 
Persian Language. By the King of Oude, fath- 
er of the victorious, the adorer of the faith, the 


the lon, the Padischah._—The king has given 
several copies to the East India Company to be 
distributed in Eorope. The work was printed 
at Lucknow. The volumes are 15 inches long, 
and 11 broad. On every page are the king’s 
arms—two lions, two fish, a throne and crown, 
a star, and waves of the sea. 


Invention.—A patent has been granted to Mr 
James Cook, of Birmingham, for improvements 
in making locks for guns, pistols, &c. Instead 
of the usual main spring, the hammer is project- 
ed forward in a right line by means of a worm 
spring, and all the operative parts of the lock are 
contained within the diameter of the barrel. 
The appearance of the gun is simply that of an 
ord:nary cane with a buck-horn head, anda plug 
ferrule in the bottom or muzzle. 


The Buffalo in France-—The French are en- 
deavoring to naturalize the American bison or 
buffalo, and intend to employ it in agricultural 
labor. They have at Paris a male and female 
from North America, and acalf a few weeks old. 


Rewards and Medals.—On the 30th of May, 


the honors and rewards adjudged by the Society 


of Arts.were distributed at the king’s theatre, 
A medal and fifty guineas were award- 
ed to Mr J. Roberts for his apparatus to enable 
persons to breathe in air loaded with smoke.— 
The apparatus consists of a head-covering, 
whence descends a tube, like an elephant’s trank 
towards the ground; the person thus accoutred 
breathes the air from the lower strata, which is 
not heated or laden with noxious vapors like 
the upper strata, and can in cousequence act 
where he could not otherwise live.—A gold 
medai was awarded fora portable rope bridge ; 
a ‘medal and five guineas for cloth made of New 
Zealand flax; fourteen premiums amounting to 
57 guineas for the making of bonnets of British 
materials, in imitation of leghorn; filty guineas 
to a Trinidad planter for his plantation of clove 
trees; twenty guineas for raising seed from the 
Many 
other rewards were given in Agriculture, Me- 


London. 


American grasa used in making fine plat. 


chanics, Manufactures, Polite Arts, &c. 


Aerolite—M. Humbolit tately presented to the 


Hours of Meals.—The modern hours of eating 
have reached an excess that is perfectly ridicu- 
lous. In winter the fashionable world have two 
or more hours of candle light before dinner, and 
in summer they are all at table during the pleas- 
ant part of the day ; and all this to get a long 
morning ; for idle people, to whom one would 
suppose the shortest morning would be too long. 
All exercises and amusements were formerly in 
day light; light being intended for action, and 
darkness for rest. This principle was once al- 
most universally adhered to, though the mod- 
erns have now got into a contrary practice. ‘The 
proverb says 

** He that would thrive, 

Must rise by five ; 

He that has thriven 

May lie till seven.” 





meal. The Indians (who perhaps, live the 
most agreeably to nature of any people in the | 
world) eat flesh but once in four and .twenty 
hours, and that is in the evening, after the fa- 
tigue of fishing, bunting, or marching are over. 
The Spaniards, who have not yet adopted the 
French and Italian custom of making their chief 
meal at night, are nevertheless unanimous in the 
practice of sleeping an hour or two every day 
after dinner. ‘This last practice seems to be of 
great antiquity, for we read that many ancient 
nations used to recline upon beds or cushions, 
and to lean upon each other at their entertain- 
ments. This posture in eating was practised by 
the Greeks, Romans, and Persians, nor was it 
uncommon among the Jews. 

Hence it is, many writers have contended that 








In the fourteenth century, the shops in Paris 
were opened at four in the morning ; at present 
a shop keeper is scarcely awakeatseven. The 
King of France used then to dine at eight in the 
morning, and retire tothe bed chamber at eight 
in the evening ; an hour at which most of our 
public amusements are but just begun. The 
Spaniards still adhere to their ancient customs ; 
their kings, to this day, dine precisely at noon, 
and sup no less precisely at nine in the evening. 
During the reign of Henry VIII. fashionable 
people in England breakfasted at seven in the 
morning, and dined at ten in the forenoon. In 
Efizabeth’s time the nobility, gentry, and stu- 
dents, dined at eleven in the forenoon, and sup- 
ped between five and six in the afternoon. In 
the reign of Charles Il. four in the afternoon 
was the appointed hour for acting plays. At 
resent even divner is three or four hours later. 


' 


Chester,” copied from an old work on the Man- 
ners and Customs of the fifteenth century, by 


fast at six o’clock in the morning :—“ Breakfast 


ton and onions ; 3 slices of pork ; 6 red herring; 


5 choppins of strong beer.” 


eleven. 
ally at eleven in the summer, and in the wiater 
even sooner. Their suppers are taken about 


consists of nearly the same dishes as the dinner. 
The Tonisians are very early risers, their reli- 
gion obliging them to attend public devotion by 
day-break ; after which they follow their res- 
pective employments till the afternoon prayers, 
when business ceases; and the shops are shut up. 
The natives of Hindostan have only two prin- 
cipal meals; one inthe morning before the sun 
shines with meridian fervour, the other in the 
evening when its immediate influence is gone: 
ithe intermediate one between the meals, at least 
the middle part of the day, is generally spent in 
sleep, the intense heat rendering those hours 
wholly unfit for motion. 

The old Romans, we find, in the early and 


Academy of Sciences in Paris a fragment of a virtuous ages of the commonwealth, made their 


mass of meteoric iron, which fell from the air, |Chief meal after night. 


near Bagota in Colombia. 


The French, (except 


The entire mass}those that copy after the English manners) and 





weighed 3500 pounds.— Hamp, Gazette. 











the Italians always make supper their priacipal 


na tavern bill from a landlord in ‘ the city of 


provisions for Sir Godfrey Walton, the Good La-| ternal estate during the Revolution. 
die Walton, and their fair daughter Gabriel; 3) «o leaving it however, he prudently concealed ‘d 
pounds of saved Salmon ; 2 pounds of boiled mat-| pis money and other yaluables to a very consid- 


The king of Yeaman, the greatest prince of | strained in his circumstances. 


Arabia Felix, dines at nine in the morning, SPS | Bonaparte in 1815, he returned to France, and, 
at five in the afternoon, and goes to rest at 


The Asiatic Turks dine early, gener- 


“sleep is always natural after eating,” and 
| quote as common to all the brute animals we are 
‘acquainted with, but what seems to prove above 
all things, that rest and sleep are necessary at- 
ter eating, is that digestion has been proved to 
| be carried an chiefly by fermentation, to which 
rest, every body knows, is so essentially neces- 
sary, that it cannot take place without it. Nev- 
ertheless, such as make supper their principal 
meal, should recollect the old adage, 
After dinner sit awhile ; 
After supper walk a mile. 

Which from its antiquity, as well as from its be- 
ing delivered in rhyme, comes armed with the 
strength of Samson ; but if we appeal once more 
to the brute animals, they will still furnish us 
with arguments in favour of this practice, and | 
every analogy borrowed from them deserves to 
he attended to, as they have never yet subjected | 
their instincts to the tyranny of fashion. 


—_ 


The following hitherto unpublished anecdote § 
may be relied on as authentic :—A gentleman 


NC é ad Heche % 


Edward Muller, is the following meal for treak-| residing in one of the provinces of France, was 


under the necessity of hastily quitting his pa- 7 
Just prior 7 





erable amount, in a place known only to himself. |7 


6 pounds of levened bread ; 1 choppin of mead ;| fie then left. the country, and resided in Eng- 


| jand tor many years, during which he was much 7 
On the fall oi a 

: 
by dint of entreaties and solicitation among his § 
few remaining friends in that country, be suc-|~ 






































six in the summer, and five in the winter, which | 


‘ing, the Yankee said he did not care which side 








ceeded in raising a sum of money sufficient to/ 
purchase his former estate, (which had been” 
confiscated) on the promise of returning it with- 
in a given period. As soon asthe purchase wat 
complete, he got a carpenter and invited his 
friends to accompany him to the house the peri- 
od of repayment having expired. When they 
got to acertain room he ordered the man to Ie- 
move some plank from the floor which he point: 
ed out, which, being done, the treasure he had 
secreted many years before was found undistur- 
bed, from which he instantly repaid his friends,) 
equally to their astonishment and satisfaction. 
, 

An Irishman and a Yankee met at a tavert 

and there was but one bed for them. On retir- 







of the bed he took,—*Then,” said Pat, ‘you! 
may take the under side.” 


—_ 
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